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“Knowledge  which  has  no  object  beyond  itself  is,  in  most 
cases,  but  a pretext  for  vanity — Max  Muller. 


Of  late  years  ladies  have  afforded  their  all  persuasive 
countenance  to  the  profession  of  medicine ; and  amiable, 
and,  as  I hear,  very  pretty  women  have  achieved  medical 
honours.  We  are  grateful  ; and  yet  I think  it  disputable 
whether  medical  practice  is  woman’s  mission,  Hie  first 
we  hear  of  woman’s  relation  to  man  is,  that  she  was  a 
“helo  meet”  for  him.  Her  common  duties  are  so  absorb- 
ing  the  quick-witted  counsellor  of  her  husband ; his 

consoler  under  the  wrongs  and  hardships  of  the  outer 
world ; the  mistress  of  his  house  ; the  mother  of  Ins 
children,  training  them  from  earliest  infancy  in  the  way 
they  should  go  through  this  world  to  the  next.  I know 
that  a pretentious  education  renders  their  ambition 
feverish  ; but  if  our  daughters  would  only  condescend  to 
learn  to  be  their  own  housekeepers,  we  should  hear  less  of 
celibacy,  and  of  the  inadequate  “ three  hundred  pounds 
a year.” 

It  is  more  important  that  I should  speak  of  Nurses, 
because  rival  schemes  are,  even  now,  claiming  our  decision 
on  their  respective  merits.  I deny,  emphatically,  as  I 
always  have  denied,  that  the  scarcity  of  trustworthy 
Nurses  is  such  as  has  been  represented  ; and  in  this 
Hospital  I do  not  believe  we  shall  ever  get  women  better 
fitted  for  their  duties  than  those  we  have  at  present. 
I admit  that,  in  private  practice,  it  would  be  satis- 
factory if  we  always  knew  where  to  find  a Nurse  in  whom 
we  could  confide  ; and  it  would  be  still  more  satisfactory 
if  we  could  in  any  way  overcome  the  meanness  and 
want  of  consideration  to  which  Nurses  have  too  often  to 
submit. 

There  are  two  schemes  : the  first,  Nursing  Sisterhoods ; 
and  the  second,  Hospital  Schools  for  Nurses. 
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Tl'e  first  are  establishments  (not  necessarily  Komatl 
Cathohc)  formed  on  a monastic  type,  and  observing  an 
ascetic  rule — I believe  in  all  cases.  There  is  no  question 
ol  the  courage  and  devotion  of  these  ladies  ; for  they  are 
of  gentle  birth.  They  are  enthusiastic  as  well  as  chari- 
table ; but  austere  discipline  breaks  down  their  crotchets 
and  self-will.  Alarm  is  excited  lest  these  sisterhoods 
should  proselytise,  while  they  nurse.  I have  no  doubt  it 
will  be  so.  Women  are  naturally  more  religious  than 
men  ; their  moral  lives  rendering  them  less  afraid  to  look 
on  holy  things.  No  one  can  doubt  the  energy  of  their 
propagandist  fervour — so  earnest,  so  impulsive.  They 
may  call  each  other  names  (from  Papist  to  Puritan 
inclusive)  ; but  they  will  all  do  alike,  especially  if  they 
live  together,  and  have  little  else  than  their  own  good 
deeds  to  talk  about.  I should  be  sorry  if  medical  men 
were  indifferent  on  such  a subject,  although  scarcely 
involving  any  question  of  direct  professional  interest. 
Wholly  apart  from  such  apprehensions,  I object,  as  a 
gentleman  having  due  respect  for  women  of  my  own 
degree.  I shall  come  to  this  presently,  when  treating 
of  Hospital  Schools  for  Nurses. 

Let  us  proceed  to  ordinary  Nurses,  whose  laborious  and 
responsible  duties  we  know  so  well.  A not  unprevalent 
opinion  of  these  useful  women  is,  that  tlley  are  brutes, 
thieves,  and  drunkards.  A more  charitable  opinion  is, 
that  a Nurse  is  simply  old,  ignorant,  and  “past  charing”. 
She  is,  however,  regarded  with  much  of  the  superstition 
which  formerly  attached  to  a witch  ; and  is  supposed, 
during  a long  life  of  hardship,  to  have  developed,  by 
spontaneous  growth,  a cunning  in  her  calling  which 
exceeds  the  doctor’s.  She  is  not  always  treated  with 
intentional  harshness,  but  she  is  believed  to  have  become 
so  tough  with  age  that  no  conceivable  drudgery  can 
damage  her.  This  is  the  opinion  of  many,  our  own 
equals  in  social  position. 

A Nurse  is  a confidential  servant  ; but  still  only  a 
servant.  She  should  be  middle-aged  when  she  begins 
nursing  ; and  if  somewhat  tamed  by  marriage  and  the 
troubles  of  a family,  so  much  the  better.  She  should  be 
a ready,  intelligent,  and  observing  person  ; kind,  but  firm 
ill  manner  and  in  temper;  discreet  and  faithful  in  carry- 
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ing  out  her  orders.  She  will  improve  until  her  strength 
and  faculties  decline. 

But  such  is  not  the  conventional  notion  of  a nurse.  It 
I send  an  elderly  woman,  who  is  clean  in  person  and  neat 
in  dress,  I create  a panic.  The  mistress  of  the  house  fears 
she  is  a fine  lady.  The  servants  protest,  and  resolve  that 
no  one  shall  wait  upon  her.  1 explain,  usually  with 
success,  that  the  Nurse  is  an  upper  servant,  hired  for  a 
special  purpose,  and  that,  if  she  waits  on  her  patient, 
some  one  must  wait  on  her. 

Such  prevailing  errors  discourage  a good  class  of  Nurses, 
and  Institutions  have  been  formed  to  meet  the  difficulty. 
But  these  Institutions  would  have  been  uncalled  for,  if 
people  had  sought  out  proper  women,  paid  them  liberally, 
and  treated  them  with  common  humanity.  In  this  City 
such  an  Institution  has  been  founded  on  the  principle 
that  the  Nurses  shall  be,  not  amateurs,  gratifying  an 
eccentric  taste,  but  women  who  shall  earn  their  bread  by 
nursing.  I hope  and  expect  that  this  Institution  will 
secure  them  the  considerate  treatment  which  is  their  right. 
These  Nurses  reside  at  their  own  establishment  under  a 
Lady  Superintendent.  They  come  to  this  Hospital  for 
instruction  at  appointed  hours,  and  are  then  under  the 
direction  of  our  Matron. 

But  I would  warn  the  Governors  and  Medical  Officers 
of  other  Hospitals  to  take  the  precautions  which  have  been 
taken  here.  We  do  not  initiate  sentimental  girls  of  one 
and  twenty  into  the  mysteries  of  our  wards.  The  Pupil 
Nurses  are  not  required  to  exercise  a surveillance  over  the 
practice  of  myself  and  my  colleagues,  and  to  report.  This 
printed  paper  will  show  you  what  I mean.  I eutreat 
your  attention  ; for  herein  excellent  intentions  are  carried 
to  the  very  verge  of  extravagance,  and  you  are,  more  or 
less  remotely,  all  personally  concerned.  I read  verbatim 
extracts,  but  the  drift  of  the  whole  is  manifest.  It  is 
issued  by  authority  for  the  use  (primarily  it  would  appear) 
of  a great  Hospital  in  London.  You  would  take  it  for  an 
elaborate  summary  of  the  duties  of  the  resident  Medical 
Officers  ; but  it  is  headed  General  Directions  for  the 
1 raining  oj  the  Probationer  Nurses  in  taking  Notes  of 
the  Medical  and  Surgical  cases  in  Hospitals.'’  A 
prefatory  notice  directs  them  to  begin  “ as  soon  as  jiossible. 
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as  many  patients  die  within  twenty-four  hours  of  admis- 
sion, warning  them  to  use  “great  discretion”  so  as  “not 
to  exhaust  the  patient  by  numerous  questions  at  a time 
when  the.  vital  powers  may  be  at  a low  ebb.”  Prav 
observe  ; inexperienced  women  beginning  to  learn  the 
business  of  nursing,  are  told  to  exercise  their  discretion 
towards^  patients,  “ so  low  from  accident  or  other  circum- 
stances, that  it  is  presumed  they  may  not  survive  the 

i\r7i-  neTer  0nce  suffgested  that  the  Resident 

Medical  Officer  should  superintend.  In  fact,  nothing  is 

said  about  him..  But  the  probationer  is  “ carefully  to 
avoid  obtaining  inaccurate  statements,  where  the  mental 
faculties  have  become  blunted  by  acute  or  long  suffering.” 

. the i patient  be  “in  a state  of  insensibility,”  she  is  per- 
mitted, as  an  alternative,  to  get  the  “history  of  the 
case  from  the  friends  or  persons  conveying  the  poor 
creature  to  the  Institution.” 

Hie  preliminary  account  follows.  She  is  immediately 
to  note  the  name  and  various  circumstances  of  the  patient, 
including  his  “constitutional  character  and  habits”. 
Meanwhile,  the  propriety  of  cautioning  the  probationer 
not  to  exhaust  the  dying  patient  becomes  still  more  ap- 
parent, as  she  proceeds  with  a “General  and  concise 
description  of  the  disease,  history,  how  long  since  first 
noticed,  how  and  with  what  symptoms  it  then  appeared, 
what  alteration  or  additon  in  symptoms,  local  or  general, 
have  taken  place  and  when,  what  the  treatment  has  been, 
and  what  the  results.” 

I need  not  go  on.  Here  is  exactly  one  half  of  the 
“ preliminary  inquiry”  ; but  where  is  the  resident  medical 
officer  the  while  ? 

1 he  novice  is  also  to  “detail  any  additional  observations 
made  by  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  their  first  visits, 
in  reference  to  the  character  and  diagnosis  of  the  disease.” 
It  is  rather  sharp  upon  the  doctors  that  their  merest 
glimpse  of  the  case  should  be  put  on  record.  No  one 
reckons  on  an  error ; but  it  will  sometimes  happen 
notwithstanding. 

Then  there  is  a Daily  Report,  reciting  all  the  symptoms, 
and  all  the  treatment,  the  various  medicines,  and  local 
applications,  and  everything  else,  and  their  effects,  in 
accordance  with  the  probationers  notion  of  such  things. 
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This  is  not  a mere  memorandum  to  refresh  her  own 
memory  ; it  is  her  written  diary  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
medical  staff,  given  in,  day  by  day,  certainly  not  to  the 
physicians  or  surgeons  in  charge  of  such  cases,  but  to  a 
lady,  as  I am  informed.  Neither  is  the  novice  to  be  put 
off  (as  patients  and  their  silly  friends  like  to  be)  with 
pompous  technicalities ; for  she  is  referred  “ to  the  Text- 
Books  or  Medical  Dictionaries  to  ascertain  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  terms  used.” 

Then  follow  five-and-lwenty  “ Points  for  Special  Obser- 
vation in  the  following  complaints,  that  the  Nurse  may  be 
prepared  to  answer  correctly  the  inquiries  of  the  Medical 
Attendants.”  Whether  the  Resident  Medical  Officers,  or 
whether  Clinical  Clerks  and  Dressers  are  included,  does 
not  appear ; no  such  persons  are  spoken  of.  Clinical 
pursuits  rank  lower  than  formerly ; and  if  the  Nurse  does 
so  much  more  than  her  duty,  I know  that  the  Students 
will  do  so  much  less.  Here  is  one  of  the  “ points,”  a 
specimen  taken  at  random.  “ Amputations  : Describe 
whether  from  disease  or  after  accident ; nature  of  the 
operation ; removal  of  limb,  or  in  joint  diseases  only  of 
the  heads  of  the  bones,  when  the  limb  is  removed ; whether 
a circular  incision  is  made  through  the  integuments,  and 
the  edges  of  the  wound  brought  together  with  strapping  ; 
or  whether  the  flap  operation  and  the  skin  brought 
together  by  sutures  ; whether  the  operation  heals  by  the 
‘ first  intention  ’ or  by  granulation  ; number  of  arteries  or 
veins  taken  up.  When  removed  1 Stump  or  wound  closed.” 
This  direction  respecting  “ arteries  or  veins  ” is  given  twice 
over.  In  case  of  haemorrhage  or  phlebitis,  such  a note 
might  give  rise  to  unfair  and  injurious  comment.  The 
whole  is  enough  to  turn  the  head  of  any  nurse. 

If  Pupil-nurses  are  to  obey  these  instructions,  they 
must  have  the  foremost  places  at  operations.  They 
actually  have,  as  I am  told,  at  another  hospital.  Is  the 
Nurse  qualifying  herself  to  operate  \ Whenever  public 
opinion  demands  that  lithotomy  and  other  great  surgical 
operations  shall  be  performed  by  women,  instead  of 
surgeons,  it  will  be  proper,  and  therefore  decent ; but  not 
until  then  will  I endure  a group  of  girls  peeping  over  my 
shoulders. 
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As  educated  women  are  clearly  contemplated,  how  will 
the  scheme  work  ? Are  they  to  be  lady  doctors,  under 
another  name  ? or  will  they  criticise,  and  control,  and 
counteract  without  responsibility  \ Will  the  medical  man 
become  a mere  ceremony ; a convenience,  hired  reluctantly, 
to  take  the  blame,  if  any  ; just  as  the  regular  practitioner 
is  sent  for,  when  a case  grows  too  perilous  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  quack  ? -Rely  upon  it  nothing  of  the  kind  is 
thought  of ; but  to  that  it  will  come. 

Gentlemen,  do  not  infer  that  I am  repressive  of  im- 
provement, but  the  painfully  menial  services,  the  direct 
personal  assistance,  which  it  is  a nurse’s  bounden  duty 
to  render,  without  flinching,  to  the  helpless  and  infirm, 
would  be  most  unseemly  if  undertaken  by  a young  gentle- 
woman, fresh  from  the  tutelage  of  the  schoolroom  and 
the  nursery,  and  reared  in  the  most  scrupulous  abstraction 
from  whatever  is  equivocal  or  indelicate. 

My  own  idea  of  society  is,  a great  collection  of  all  sorts 
of  people,  each  one  contributing  his  own  peculiar  quality 
for  the  common  weal.  If  the  intelligent  or  the  refined, 
the  laborious  or  the  humble,  be  absent,  society  is  incom- 
plete ; and  if  any  section  affects  the  actual  business  of 
another,  it  will  furnish  but  sorry  substitutes.  This  does 
not  forbid  an  earnest  striving  to  excel  in  one’s  own  proper 
duties — without  which  indeed  all  would  stagnate  ; but 
whoever  aims  at  a position  other  than  his  own,  should  be 
conscious  and  sure  of  powers  which  are  irrepressible. 

Now  there  is  an  old  book,  and  in  it  a quaint  passage 
which  we  all  learnt  when  children,  though  some  seem  to 
think  it  becoming  to  have  forgotten  it ; so  I would 
suggest  to  the  vain  and  restless  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ranks,  that  they  should  be  content  “ to  do  their  duty  in 
that  state  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call 
them.” 
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